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THE CHILD-CARING INSTITUTION AS A CASEWORK AGENCY“ 


Helen R. Hagan 


Special Consultant 


Child Welfare League of America, Inc. 


The author explores the reasons why so few institutions 
have attained the status of casework agencies, and 
stresses the need to demonstrate effectively the contribu- 


tion integrated casework can make to group living. 


Tu FE. child-caring institution as a casework agency is 
still in the demonstration stage. Some institutions 
have been casework agencies for many years, but the 
great majority are still unrelated to casework. 

A recent tabulation made by the Child Welfare 
League of America shows there are approximately 
1,900 institutions for children in this country, prob- 
ably two or three hundred are public and 1,600 are 
private. Together they provide care for 95,000 de- 
pendent and neglected children. Less than one third 
have a social worker on the staff; some that do, 
employ a worker without professional training and 
without previous supervised experience in a child 
welfare agency. In others the ratio of workers to 
children is so small that the type of service provided 
must, at best, be superficial. 

A number of boards and executives in institutions 
without caseworkers are ready to employ them but 
are stymied by the unavailability of caseworkers for 
institutional jobs. There is a serious shortage of 
trained workers for all areas of child welfare but it is 
particularly acute for institutions perhaps primarily 
because the institution is not actually accepted as a 
casework agency. Institutions generally have been 
slow to accept themselves as casework agencies; many 
schools of social work still reflect the philosophy that 
an institutional placement is a placement of “‘last 
resort,” and many caseworkers still regard an institu- 
tional job as something less than a_ professional 
experience. 

Traditionally, institutions added casework slowly 
and frequently the lone social worker on the staff had 
no professional supervision. Salaries were low and 
included maintenance and too often the only social 
workers interested were those just out of school, those 
unqualified for other jobs or those unconsciously 
hoping to meet their neurotic needs through the insti- 
tution. The more promising young worker, without 
professional fellowship or supervision, soon became 
discouraged and moved on. Often she was given little 
help in defining her job or establishing herself as a 
helpful person. All this resulted in failure to demon- 
strate casework as an integral and essential part of 
institutional service. 


* Presented at The Child Welfare League Section, National 
Conference of Social Work, Atlantic City, N. J., May, 1954. 
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Institutions that provide some form of casework 
service fall into three groups. The first add casework 
as a sort of auxiliary service to the principal function 
of group living, and usually take it on reluctantly and 
with many unresolved reservations about its value. 
The second group sees casework as the major func- 
tion of the agency and group living as the means 
through which it can be provided. The third group 
comprises those institutions, far too few in number, 
that see the unique contribution of group interaction 
and make casework service an integral part of the 
total program. 

About 75 institutions describe their programs as 
offering residential treatment. All receive disturbed 
children. However, some do not provide individual 
treatment, and less than 20 provide the therapeutic 
environment integrated with individual therapy, 
essential to residential treatment. 

The institutions discussed here as casework agen- 
cies exclude those without casework service and those 
that have actually developed into residential treat- 
ment centers. These represent approximately four 
hundred institutions. 


Helping Parents at Intake 


A primary job of the institutional caseworker is 
service to parents at the time of application. This 
includes interpreting the meaning of institutional 
placement, and helping the parent to determine if 
institutional care is the best solution for his problem 
and his child. It is as valid a service for a children’s 
agency to help with parent-child relationships when 
placement may not be indicated as it is to provide 
appropriate placement services when the situation 
does require separation. 

A certain small multiple-service children’s agency 
that has a strong casework service includes service to 
parents in their work-load both at the point of appli- 
cation and during placement. In the past year this 
agency found that through this service they were able 
to help more than 80 per cent of the parents applying 
for service decide they would keep their children with 
them and work out their problems within the home. 
The average length of stay for children who were 
accepted for placement was eight months. This 
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demonstrates the validity of putting emphasis on 
service during the application process. Every chil- 
dren’s worker is aware that many parents ch, 
come to the children’s agency, parents who coulu 

accept or use help from another type of agency. These 
parents see their problem centered in the child, either 
as their need for his placement or his need for a type 
of care they cannot provide. They are unable to 
accept the concept that disturbed parent-child rela- 
tionships are basic to the problem. Many, because of 
their tangled emotional involvement with their child 
can only request placement from an institution since 
the thought of a substitute parent succeeding where 
they have failed is too much for them to bear. 
Through casework help some of these parents are 
able to accept personal responsibility for the problem. 
However, they are enabled to do this only through 
the caseworker’s initial acceptance of their situation 
as they see it. Eventually some parents may be able 
to accept referral to a family agency, a mental 
hygiene clinic or to a public assistance agency. How- 
ever, if such a referral is attempted before they have 
had an opportunity to explore fully what is involved 
in placement most of them will not accept the referral 
and will only continue to seek placement elsewhere. 


Helping Child with Separation 


The success or failure of placement can be deter- 
mined to a great extent by the way in which the 
caseworker, the child and parent prepare for it. 

Small children and even older ones phantasy after 
placement that they have been mislaid by their par- 
ents, or lost, or kidnapped; even though verbally they 
can recall with the caseworker the actual steps of 
placement and how their parents brought them to the 
institution. The sense of rejection, implicit in place- 
ment, is so difficult for children that many must 
project it on the institution, the caseworker, the 
court, the referring agency, or the community. Chil- 
dren are so much a part of their parents that to lose 
them is in a sense to lose themselves. Therefore, help- 
ing the child to separate from his parents and take on 
placement is a most important function of the institu- 
tional caseworker. This can be facilitated if the par- 
ents can be helped to participate in every step of the 
placement planning. The child may feel less sense of 
loss and rejection if he knows that the parent has 
been active in seeking a suitable place for him to live 
and people who will care for him and that it is the 
parent’s wish and plan that he live in the institution 
for a period. The caseworker may even need to re- 
hearse with a parent how he can tell the child about 
placement, since it is so important that the parent do 
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the telling whenever possible. A child should not be 
asked whether he will be placed or not unless he really 
Las a decisicn in the matter. However, his later ac- 
tance of placement will be made more genuine to 
he ‘sas participated in the placement 

Pla.. 


Child’s Orientation to Group 


When group placement is decided upon, the child, 
parent, and members of the institutional staff should 
participate in every step of the planning toward the 
child’s admission. No detail should be too small to 
take into consideration. 

As just one example, when a child is admitted it is 
important for him to bring as many of his personal 
possessions as possible. The confusion that this may 
create for an institution, particularly when he has a 
great many things, is in the long run less difficult to 
bear than the child’s loss of identity when he is sum- 
marily uprooted from everything familiar. Most chil- 
dren have certain possessions highly charged with 
emotional meaning from which they should not be 
separated. For one child it may be a pillow; for 
another, a stuffed toy or an article of clothing. The 
caseworker should learn if the child has such an emo- 
tional attachment, and openly accept it so he will be 
free to continue with this attachment until he is 
secure without it. 

Regardless of the size of a worker’s caseload, it is 
imperative that he make himself available to a new 
child at frequent intervals after admission until he 
has some reason to believe that the youngster has 
been accepted by the group and that he is accepting 
placement. The first week is apt to be a ““honeymoon” 
period. The other children are sizing up the new child 

and determining where he will fit in. At first they 
may go out to him, flatter him, make him presents 
and in every way give evidence of making him a 
special part of their inner circle. The adults, too, are 
more apt to pay particular attention to a newcomer 
during the first week. This is important and is prob- 
ably the most auspicious way for a child to be ori- 
ented to group living. However, he stops being a new 
child after awhile, and then will need the caseworker 
most. The repressed, unresolved feelings about sepa- 
ration from parents and familiar companions, the 
reality of placement with its implied rejection and his 
strangeness to group living, descend upon him and 
overwhelm him unless he is given consistent support 
and an opportunity to express his feelings of loss, pain 
and hostility. 

Sometimes the cottage parent and the caseworker 
are both misled by a seemingly facile adjustment 
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during this period. This mistake could have been 
made in the case of Maryanne. 


Maryanne came to an institution when she was 12, after living 
for a year with an elderly, seductive father who had treated her 
like an 18-year-old until her behavior with boys and men and his 
own ill health frightened him into requesting placement. This 
rejection by her father closely followed rejection by her mother 
and grandparents, who had also found her unmanageable. Mary- 
anne welcomed placement and settled into it as few children do. 
Her too eager entry into activities for which she did not have the 
necessary skills, her regression to a childish mode of dress and 
behavior, and finally her insistence on identifying the institution 
with a private school, were all cues to the caseworker of a deep- 
seated inability to accept the reality of placement. 

Maryanne went out to all adults and children with such indis- 
criminate enthusiasm that her lack of real feeling was apparent to 
the smallest child. The response she received was in keeping with 
the little she gave. 

The caseworker continued to see Maryanne regularly and was 
the only person in the institution to whom she would reveal her 
true self. The overly-mannered, overly-effusive, ladylike Maryanne 
disappeared in the caseworker’s office, and a desperately unhappy, 
bitterly resistive child took her place. It was many weeks before 
she could talk about the real reasons for her placement, and many 
months before she could accept them. During that period the case- 
worker, who represented her reality to her, painful as it was, was 
the only person who had real meaning for Maryanne. 

Finally, she came to accept herself as a person apart from her 
parents, and to accept her parents as people who had made mis- 
takes and who were unhappy. She saw her mother as too preoccu- 
pied with a new marriage and a small baby to give an adolescent 
what she needed. She saw her father as ill and retaliating against 
her mother for rejecting him by attempting to put her (Maryanne) 
in the mother’s place, and not able to give her the care and protec- 
tion a father should provide for a young girl. 

As Maryanne became more aware of herself and her parents, she 
was able to see, for the first time, that her cottage father and 
mother were individuals, too, and that they were people she could 
like. 

By this time Maryanne needed less time with the caseworker 
and had taken her place in the cottage and the larger institution 
group. She had finally, with casework help, developed enough in- 
sight to accept her placement, and so could reap its benefits. 


Helping Parents Make Placement Work 


Parents, too, find it difficult to accept and live with 
the realities of their child’s placement in an institu- 
tion. Even with the most careful interpretation par- 
ents cannot really know, before the actual placement, 
how difficult it will be to share responsibility for their 
child with the institution. Their resistance is revealed 
in complaints about the child’s appearance, the care 
of his clothing, accusations of ‘“‘neglect” and a host of 
similar complaints with which institutional staffs are 
all too familiar. 

Even when the caseworker has anticipated such 
criticism with the parents and stressed the impor- 
tance of discussing them with him, the parent usually 
complains directly to the houseparents or the institu- 
tional director. The caseworker can help the house- 
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parents understand the own parent’s need to do this, 
and can suggest ways in which the houseparent can 
refer the parent back to the caseworker. While there 
may be reality in some of the complaints, there is also 
rivalry with the houseparents, and resistance to 
actual sharing their child which means that these 
parents need further help from the caseworker with 
their feelings about placement. It is through such 
discussions and experiencing the realities of place- 
ment that some parents are enabled to take the child 
home, and others to assume responsibility for a 
problem in themselves, apart from the child and their 
need for his placement. 

For others the goal may be to help them stop 
sabotaging the placement and to accept their part in 
making it work. It is true that many children’s 
agencies, and institutions probably more often than 
others, receive children after the family home has 
already been broken. The parents have sometimes 
been known to several casework agencies, and may 
have failed to accept help from any, so the referring 
agency may have come to the conclusion that they 
are inaccessible to casework help, and that casework 
service should be provided for the child so he can 
learn to live without his parents. The referring agency 
may also be a court or another public agency that 
retains responsibility for work with parents. 

Institutions serving a large geographical area are 
often too far from the parents’ homes to permit them 
to visit frequently. Some parents are hospitalized or 
imprisoned and cannot come to the institution. These 
are real obstacles to giving a dynamic service to 
parents. 

The novel, Snips and Snai/s,* about a private boys’ 
school points up that little rich boys, like children in 
public institutions, suffer from parent hunger. 


An eight-year-old boy who never received mail from his reject- 
ing, immature mother begged to and was allowed to read other 
boys’ letters from their mothers, until finally he was calling them 
“our letters.” A teacher, fearing he would become hopelessly con- 
fused in his parental relationships, composed a series of letters on 
his typewriter, ready for a signature and mailing. He sent them to 
the boy’s mother, with an explanation of the child’s need for them. 
She signed and mailed them faithfully, and from reading them and 
her child’s responses she was enabled to take responsibility for 
composing her own letters and lost some of her fear of parenthood. 


The worker who has tried to help a youngster 
whose parents have deserted him is familiar with the 
many phantasies which he will weave to protect him- 
self from accepting this reality. In one agency which 
I visited recently, three case records were chosen at 
random, and in each the child’s truancies or runaways 


* Baker, Louise M., Snips and Snails, McGraw-Hill, New York, 
1953. 
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were explained by him as efforts to look for parents 
who had dropped out of his life. Parents may give up 
children, but children do not give up parents. 

The parent of a child’s phantasy life may create 
more psychological difficulties for him, and for the 
institution because of the symptomatic behavior 
which results, than a parent who comes to visit under 
the influence of liquor or who takes his child for one 
day and keeps him for three. 


Work with Emotionally Disturbed Parents 


Some immature parents, like children, are not able 
to bear frustration. They may never visit their chil- 
dren if they are restricted rigidly to hours or days 
that create a hardship for them. If the participation 
of such parents is to be secured and increased interest 
in their children developed, limits must be kept 
flexible for them and set in terms of their ability to 
accept. 

There are some children in institutions who are 
there because their parents are psychologically too ill 
to care for them and yet legally the parents are not 
insane and cannot be hospitalized. The emotional tie 
between these children and their parents is frequently 
so strong and so twisted that neither can accept foster 
home placement and their acceptance of institutional 
placement is tenuous at best. With such parents the 
caseworker’s job is to support them in their role as 
parents but also to support their decision for place- 
ment so that they will not impulsively remove their 
children from the institution. 


Mrs. Brooks was this type of parent. She had been hospitalized 
for the first time in a mental hospital while she was studying to be 
a nurse. She became ill again following her husband’s death. She 
could not bear to share the care of her two boys with relatives and 
after many makeshift plans for them finally requested institutional 
placement. 

The caseworker saw Mrs. Brooks weekly, and sometimes more 
often as she visited the children several times a week. She was too 
ill to be expected to keep the usual visiting hours, for it was within 
the area of emotional relationships that her illness revealed itself. 
In her job as a nurse she was quite adequate. 

The caseworker attempted over a period of several years to refer 
this mother to a psychiatrist, to an out-patient clinic or to a family 
agency for help with her emotional problems. She resisted all 
efforts and would accept help only in relation to her children. 
Through the caseworker’s professional understanding of the nature 
of Mrs. Brooks’ illness, she was able to interpret her behavior to 
the houseparents and to other members of the staff who found the 
mother’s public demonstrations of affection for her boys and the 
adverse effects on the children difficult to tolerate. 

Psychiatric consultation had been sought at the time of this 
mother’s application and the psychiatrist had suggested that the 
caseworker devote as much time as necessary to her to preserve 
the placement. He believed that if Mrs. Brooks would not accept 
help for herself the only hope for the normal development of the 
boys was in separation from her. To achieve this it was necessary 
for the caseworker to secure the cooperation of every staff member. 
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The director of the institution, the houseparents, the nurse, and 
even the office personnel were frequently involved with Mrs, 
Brooks. Through interpreting her need to play one staff member 
against the other and prove that only she was a good mother, the 
caseworker helped the staff work out a unified approach to her and 
when problems arose she was always asked to see the caseworker, 

The caseworker’s role in working with Mrs. Brooks was never 
seen as direct service to her but as an indirect service to the boys 
through which they were enabled to develop healthful ties in the 
group and to gain maturity in spite of their mother’s smothering 
attempts to infantilize them. 


The majority of children in institutions today are 
there because of faulty parent-child relationships. In 
dealing with these, if the caseworker does not include 
the parent the child may never resolve his conflicts, 
and may go through life crippled in all relationships. 

Institutions find a few parents who cannot change 
enough to give their children even a minimal amount 
of parental care. When this is true and when their 
relationships with their children are so destructive as 
to endanger their healthful development the institu- 
tion has a responsibility for assuming a protective 
function. They should bring the situation to the at- 
tention of the proper judicial authorities so that pa- 
rental rights can be terminated and these children 
provided with permanent substitute families. 


Setting Up Treatment Goals 


Many children in institutions are placed there by 
other agencies, either public or private, that have 
previously assumed responsibility for them. Too often 
the agency waits so long before making a referral to 
an institution that the child has had a series of board- 
ing or adoptive home failures and comes to the insti- 
tution in need of intensive treatment as well as group 
living. I am afraid these agencies frequently have 
visualized the institution as a method of housing the 
child until another plan is available and then use it 
apologetically because they cannot find a foster home 
that will accept the youngster. Other agencies see all 
institutions as treatment resources and fail to differ- 
entiate between some that offer casework services 
and a therapeutically oriented program and _ those 
that do not. 

As a part of a plan to accept a child for institu- 
tional care, certain goals should be set up in terms of 
what can be achieved for him and his parents during 
the period of placement. This planning should not be 
confined to the casework department, but should bea 
shared process of the total staff. After a short period 
in the institution plans should be re-evaluated in the 
light of the experience that various members of the 
staff have had with the child and parent. It should be 
determined whether the child will need continuing 
direct casework help, or whether he will receive sufh- 
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cient support through the group to enable him to 
achieve the goals set for him. After a period of place- 
ment it should be evident which staff members have 
the most meaning for him, and if these are individuals 
who can be helpful to him. If such relationships are 
to be encouraged and developed, it is important that 
the caseworker participate in helping staff members 
use their relationship with the child constructively. 

Channels need to be established for making sure 
that appropriate communication does take place. 
Weekly staff meetings, individual conferences, group 
conferences and various forms of recording provide 
ways of exchanging information about the problems 
within the group and the progress of individual chil- 
dren. Through such means the administrator and 
supervisor learn of practices or procedures which may 
be too restrictive or too permissive for certain indi- 
viduals and which need to be changed. Houseparents 
and czseworkers are also given a better understand- 
ing of the reasons for certain policies which may 
affect the welfare of the total group. 

Most children coming into group care today suffer 
from what are described as ego disturbances. They 
feel worthless, inadequate, helpless, and have little 
concept of self. They need many opportunities for 
building up their self-esteem. They must be given 
short-term goals and generous recognition for every 
effort. They need to feel accepted by the adults in the 
institution, and helped to gain acceptance from the 
other children. 


Identifying Child with Special Problems 


In building up the poorly developed egos of dam- 
aged and deprived children it is important for them 
to be taught skills, to have a multitude of new experi- 
ences that will broaden their horizons and give them 
an enriched social experience. An institution can 
provide such opportunities. The caseworker should 
identify children who need them, and help find and 
exploit latent talents which can be developed. Most 
ego-disturbed children will require considerable psy- 
chological support from the caseworker to enable 
them to handle their anxiety, insecurity, and deeply 
rooted expectancy of failure. It can be as real a case- 
work service to reassure a fearful child as he re- 
hearses a new dance step before exposing himself to 
the group as to help him with his fears about a 
tonsillectomy. The caseworker is frequently the only 
person to whom a child can reveal himself. 

Then there is the child with a weak super-ego who 
may use the group as a substitute for developing his 
own controls. It is the caseworker’s job to identify 
such a child, the one who too quickly drops previous 
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delinquent tendencies and becomes a conforming fol- 
lower in a group where there is strong and construc- 
tive leadership. Without the necessity for choice be- 
tween acceptable and unacceptable behavior, this 
child will ride along, supported by the group, and it 
may not be until the leadership changes that his own 
inner controls are found to be as little developed as at 
the time of admission. 

For some children the only hope for their develop- 
ing socially acceptable patterns of behavior is through 
this patterning of themselves after the example of 
other children. For these children it is essential that 
the group constellation in which they are placed is 
one where the leadership is toward approved goals. It 
is the caseworker’s job to recognize symptomatically 
which children with weak super-egos can be helped to 
develop and incorporate stronger ones, and which 
must pattern theirs after the group’s. Through flex- 
ible program planning, opportunities can be made 
available to help each child according to his need, and 
the caseworker should provide the information which 
the houseparents and other group workers will need 
in their planning. 


Unique Aspects of Institutional Worker’s Job 


Too often confused working relationships in an 
institution hamper the fullest use of each staff mem- 
ber. This is due sometimes to a real lack of informa- 
tion on the part of certain staff members about the 
contribution of others. The area of greatest confusion 
is between caseworkers and houseparents. Casework- 
ers chronically have difficulty in interpreting what 
they do, and houseparents believe what they do is so 
obvious that everyone must understand it. Actually 
there are very few caseworkers, even those who have 
worked several years in an institutional setting, who 
really understand the child in a group. Many child 
welfare workers actually know little about basic child 
care and development, even when they have received 
professional training which presumably qualifies them 
for the children’s field. There is enough concern about 
this that several recent studies have made the recom- 
mendation that, in addition to courses in child devel- 
opment, schools of social work include as a require- 
ment for the field of child welfare that students have 
an actual experience in living with a group of children 
sometime during their period of training. 

When caseworkers have had such experiences they 
are much less apt to let children involve them in their 
struggles with authority as represented by the house- 
parent or director. They are more aware of the ten- 
sions, the cross currents, and the pressures within a 
group, and the effects these have on the children and 
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adults composing it. They are also more aware of the 
possibilities and the limitations inherent in group 
living for children and can more accurately evaluate a 
child’s potential for using a group experience con- 
structively. 

The caseworker who has a professional approach to 
his job, and self-awareness, can accept the child as he 
is, Without the need for making demands on him or 
for giving to him until he is ready to take. The case- 
worker, because of his role in the institution, need not 
place any pressure on the child for conformity, since 
he is not the person who must establish values for the 
child. His role is unlike that of any other staff mem- 
ber. He does not have to set limits in the daily living 
program; he does not give or withhold privileges, nor 
is he a participant in the cottage or dormitory group 
where the child works out his mixed emotions on the 
adults and children who make up his daily life. The 
institution caseworker, however, has an advantage 
over other placement workers in being able to ob- 
serve the child directly as he struggles with his 
anxieties and frustrations, and the caseworker can 
make himself available to give the necessary support 
when it is most needed. 

The child knows that the institution caseworker is 
aware of the daily crises within the institution, and 
the worker can use this awareness to clarify for the 
child the significance of his mixed feelings toward 
parent figures, his hostility toward certain group 
mates that is like his feeling toward the brother or 
sister who did not leave home, and the relation of his 
truancy at the time of examinations to past school 
failures. 

The youngster in the institution does not have the 
same kinds of resistance to casework interviews as the 
child in his own home or a foster home. Many chil- 
dren visit the caseworker’s office; he is a familiar 
figure around the grounds, and his office is in the 
institution of which the child is a part. The resistance 
which the child in the institution shows to casework 
is of necessity different, and it takes a skillful worker 
to avoid the pitfalls that a child can lay amid the 
multiplicity of relationships within an institutional 
setting. Attention can sometimes be diverted from 
the problems brought up in casework interviews, if 
the worker can become interested in why there must 
be an administrative policy that boys under twelve 
cannot skate on the street, or why the nurse ignores 
sore throats or sends boys to school when they have 
sick stomachs. The school is also a wonderful ‘‘di- 
verter.” Teachers are so notoriously overworked that 
it is easy to make the caseworker believe a boy just 
cannot get the tutoring he needs to pass that arith- 
metic test and, if the caseworker really wants to help 
him, that is his most urgent need. 
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Some workers, through their knowledge of the 
meaning of resistance, will be able to spot these 
decoys. Others will heed the help of a professional 
supervisor, or a cue may be given by a cooperative 
houseparent who reports some of the negative feeling 
the youngster is expressing in the group toward his 
caseworker or in his interviews. 

A child who must be told of a loved parent’s death 
may need the worker’s arms about him as he receives 
the news, but he will probably receive greater com- 
fort from the houseparent’s shoulder as a place to 
weep out his later grief. It is a part of the case- 
worker’s function to know this and be able to help the 
child reach the houseparent. 

It is also appropriate for the caseworker to help a 
child make use of his spiritual adviser in such a 
situation. There will come a time when a child who 
loses a parent through death will question why, where 
the parent has gone, and how. Few caseworkers are 
competent to answer these questions satisfactorily, 
nor should they try, when there is a representative of 
the child’s church to whom he can be referred. As in 
other areas of the institution, there should be com- 
plementing between religion and casework, and this 
can be achieved when the respective roles are clearly 
defined and understood. 


The Administrator’s Role 


Inevitably caseworkers have difficulty when they 
first join an institutional staff, in understanding the 
closer relationship which exists between the adminis- 
trator and a child than is true in other child welfare 
agencies. The administrator is the final authority for 
the individual child, and caseworkers sometimes con- 
fuse the use of this authority with usurpation of their 
role with the child. The regular conferences and staff 
meetings can help to clarify these confusions, and 
may avoid many of them. 


Need for Professional Maturity 


Sometimes a caseworker is trapped by his own 
parental needs, or his lack of personal fulfillment. 
Caseworkers, like others, want to be liked, to be 
first in a relationship, and to compete. It is a test of 
maturity and professional stature for a caseworker to 
accept the limitations of his role with a child and yet 
give his help in such a way that it is dynamic and 
meaningful. Too rigid an interpretation of the case- 
work function in an institutional setting can deterio- 
rate into the perfunctory use of a formula which 1s 
sterile and ineffective. To maintain a balance in his 
relationship with a child, the worker must have an 
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understanding of his own role, of himself, and of the 
needs of the individual child and the contribution 
that other members of the institutional staff can and 
do make in meeting those needs. When such a balance 
is present, the caseworker will not withhold warmth 
when it is appropriate, but will steer the child to 
other staff members for long-term affectional rela- 
tionships as the child is ready for them. 

Caseworkers who have professional supervision 
and access to psychiatric consultation can be helped 
to an increased awareness of their own problems 
which may be getting in the way of real integration 
of their help with the other services the child receives. 
These problems may include competition with house- 
parents for the affection or control of a child. Many 
young workers are frustrated by their lack of skill and 
project their inability to achieve results quickly on 
the failure of houseparents to understand a child or to 
carry out their suggestions. Immature workers find it 
dificult to find a comfortable way of working with 
older houseparents who have often had many years 
of experience with children. Their insecurity is re- 
flected in unrealistic demands on them, or in their 
inability to share the planning for and progress of a 
child with them. 

Houseparents who are insecure about their status 
in the institution or whose own needs are not being 
met may resent the caseworker and his professional 
approach and try to relate to him on a personal basis. 

However those who are given adequate recognition 
for their own job and an opportunity to see a good 
demonstration of casework service to a child will wel- 
come the caseworker’s help. Similarly, caseworkers 
who have a real understanding of the function of 
houseparents will learn how to use them to further 
their casework goals. The caseworker who has a 
“third ear” for listening will also learn much that he 
needs to know about children and groups from the 
experienced houseparent. 

When there is a trained social group worker on an 
institution’s staff, friction may occur between the 
caseworker and the group worker. This is most often 
true when the caseworker has had some experience 
with groups and overestimates his own knowledge of 
group process and underrates the job of the group 
worker. Since training for social group work usually 
includes casework courses, and often field work in a 
casework agency, the group worker may sometimes 
be tempted to take over some of the caseworker’s 
function. 

These frictions can also be avoided or overcome 
when each job is given status in the agency; when 
roles are defined and periodically reviewed and 
clarified. 
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Using the Psychiatric Consultant Realistically 


As social workers, we sometimes have a tendency 
to place an exaggerated aura of authority around the 
psychiatric consultant. Part of this relates to our 
feelings about doctors and their omnipotence. There 
is a tendency to invest even more in the psychiatrist, 
however, because he represents to us the key which 
may unlock the unconscious which so often frustrates 
our attempts to be helpful. Because of the nature of 
his training and experience, a psychiatrist sometimes 
assumes more authority than is appropriate. Working 
in a social agency is very different from a hospital 
setting or private practice. The psychiatrist, to be 
most useful to the agency, must be helped by staff 
members to learn how to adapt his special skills to the 
institutional setting. 

A psychiatrist can advise, on the basis of his 
diagnosis of a child, what is necessary to restore him 
to health. His advice, however, may be impractical 
or impossible for the institution to carry out, because 
of lack of resources within the institution or com- 
munity, or because of the needs of other children in 
the group. The staff in the institution must interpret 
this to the psychiatrist. 











































































































A psychiatric consultant may outline a treatment 
plan for a caseworker to follow, which is impossible 
because it is not within the discipline of casework. He 
may also by-pass the caseworker’s supervisor and 
attempt to supervise the worker directly without the 
knowledge of how to translate psychiatric methods 
into casework treatment. 

These difficulties can be prevented when the func- 
tion of the consultant is clearly defined by the admin- 
istrator, and when staff members are helped to use 
the psychiatrist in terms of his competence and to 
avoid investing him with administrative authority or 
supervisory skills. Orientation of the consultant to 
the organization and operation of an institution is 
essential, and to be most helpful opportunities should 
be made so that he can thoroughly familiarize himself 
with every aspect of the institution. 

I have said that there are relatively few institu- 
tions that are really casework agencies, that institu- 














































































































tions have been slow to accept casework, that many 
caseworkers are still reluctant to work in institutions, 
and yet I believe the job of caseworker in a children’s 
institution is one of the most challenging; it is like 
casework in other child welfare agencies, but there are 
differences. The differences lie in the variety of 
services offered and the multiple disciplines repre- 
sented; the degree to which these are integrated 
determines the institution’s effectiveness in helping 


children. 
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Beatrice E. Gaughan 


General Case Supervisor 


Monroe County Department of Social Welfare 
Rochester, New York 


Ix our county, the Public Assistance Division and 
the Children’s Division are housed in separate build- 
ings. The Commissioner’s office at the front of one of 
these buildings, commands a view of both entrances. 
If he had been looking out of his window on a certain 
day this winter, he would have seen a rather young 
woman struggle off the bus with a toddler under one 
arm and a brown shopping bag heavy in her other 
hand. The mother and child both laughed as the 
youngster, clumsy in her snowsuit, plunged into a 
snow drift. Shortly they disappeared through the 
front entrance of the Public Assistance Building. 


A half-hour later, I saw them puffing up our front 
steps and heard the mother’s conversation as she was 
greeted by one of our workers in the hall. “Sorry I’m 
late,” she said, “but I wanted to see Miss Wallace 
(the public assistance worker) and we took a little 
longer than I expected. There were some budget 
things to fix. Oh! I can hardly believe the boys will 
soon be home. . . .” There was a catch in her voice 
as she said this, and I knew she was near tears—tears 
of happiness. 

I recognized this mother and knew her situation. 
It was one about which there had been many confer- 
ences. And now the two divisions, Public Assistance 
and Child Welfare, were culminating their planning 
with the mother which would result in her having her 
three children with her in their own home. I thought 
of all the services that had been used for this family — 
and of others that would be drawn into play as time 
went on and it was gratifying to review the goodness 
of our American philosophy and our social welfare 
law which make this kind of planning possible. I 
thought of all the responsibility that a public welfare 
commissioner and his staff is charged with, and that 
even though the community makes a variety of spe- 
cialized services available to them, these will be 
wasted if the commissioner and his staff fail to under- 
stand how and when to use them. The commissioner 
is like a conductor of a great symphony. He needs to 
know what kind of music each instrument can pro- 


* Presented at the Midwinter Meeting of the New York State 
Public Welfare Officers’ Conference, Albany, N. Y., Feb. 5, 1954. 
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SERVING THE CHILD THROUGH THE PUBLIC WELFARE PROGRAM’ 





Public welfare may assist the child by sustaining his 
family, or by giving direct services to him. Miss Gaughan 
points up the administrator's role in coordinating these 
services when their joint use will best serve the child's 
needs. 


duce, when it should be louder or softer, and how to 
get all the different parts to play together harmoni- 
ously. 


There was something symbolic to me about this 
young mother with her one child on ADC and two 
in foster care about to be reunited with her. She 
seemed to symbolize all of our families today with the 
many kinds of problems that assail them. She high- 
lighted the need for those of us committed to social 
welfare administration to see her not as an “ADC 
client” nor as a “foster care client,” but as a living, 
breathing, feeling human being whose adequate func- 
tioning has been interfered with by factors which 
perhaps we can understand and help her to deal with. 
These factors which interfere with the normal func- 
tioning of our citizens may change from time to time. 
How are we as planners and administrators to keep 
abreast of such changes? How are we going to find 
out what factors prevent some of our citizens from 
functioning independently? How are we going to see 
to it that our convictions about administering our 
programs are also the convictions of our staffs? 

Perhaps we could make a good beginning by find- 
ing out what some of our convictions are in relation 
to what we can and should do with our programs. 
When you hear the words “‘child welfare” what do 
you think of? Children in A.D.C. families? Children 
in foster homes? Children in institutions? Children in 
hospitals? Do you think the workers in your foster 
care division ever think of themselves as doing family 
casework? Does your public assistance worker con- 
sider that she is doing child welfare work? 


Child Needs Identification With Family 


Involved in our answers to these questions is a 
principle basic to the functioning of all our social 
welfare programs regarding children. I state it as a 
conviction which I personally feel and which is sub- 
scribed to by our administration: the social welfare 
program must be geared to giving a child positive 
identification with a family. Pour your money, time 
and skill into planning for a dependent child, but if 
this is not all directed toward preserving for him his 
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own parents, or finding for him parents who can be 
legally and practically his own, it will be futile. 

This statement will raise two questions in your 
mind: 


1. It is easy to see how A.D.C. preserves a child’s home and 
parents, but how does placing a child in foster care accomplish 
this? 

2. Are you implying that we should continue to give financial 
support in A.D.C. situations when the parents are not giving 
adequate care to the child? 


I can only say that parents are here to stay and 
that it is our job to find out how we can preserve 
them for our children through these two programs as 
well as the supplementary programs provided by the 
community. We need to perform very skillful diag- 
nostic work before we can make the decision that an 
A.D.C. family or any other family is inadequate to 
meet a child’s needs. We need to be sure that we 
cannot improve the adequacy of the own home with- 
out removing the children. Evidence is clear that 
children can survive dirt, family quarrels, poor nutri- 
tion, and a lot more if they feel that they are im- 
portant to the parent persons and have real identity 
in this primary social group. I believe it is valid to 
use our A.D.C. funds to hold families together when 
the diagnostic study reveals that the children’s emo- 
tional needs are being met. This practice obligates us 
to devise strong methods of community interpreta- 
tion so that our actions will not be misjudged by the 
taxpayers who support our programs. 

On the other hand our diagnostic studies may re- 
veal that certain tensions between parents and chil- 
dren, or between brothers and sisters have come to 
such a degree that the total family structure will 
break down under them. A foster care placement for 
a temporary period to relieve tensions may be one of 
the strongest means of mending a family situation. 
But such placements will only work when imple- 
mented by sound casework service to the child and 
family based on goals established at the time of 
placement. I can illustrate what happens when a 
child in foster care does not have a family to back 
him. It is not an uncommon situation and many 
others will come to mind. 


Cathy was born out of wedlock to a young woman whose par- 
ents’ religion was different from most religions in her community. 
These parents permitted the young mother to return home with 
her baby, but were cold and unyielding in their attitude toward 
her. The mother left the home precipitously and Cathy remained 
behind to be reared by her maternal grandparents. They were very 
strict and she led a sheltered life, growing into little girlhood with 
a concept of having “‘no father” and a “bad” mother. When she 
finally ran away, she was committed to our agency by the Chil- 
dren’s Court with the hope that it was not too late to give her some 
positive identification with parent substitutes. Her mother con- 
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tinued to be unstable and delinquent and the grandparents re- 
served and aloof. The mother, aware of everyone’s disapproval, 
kept away. 

The agency did many things for Cathy—it provided a good 
health program, a guidance center study which led to better school 
placement, appropriate clothes, normal recreation and an oppor- 
tunity to become active in the church of her faith. She had rather 
high intelligence, some special talents and good looks, and every- 
one liked her. The “‘bad mother” and the “strict grandparents” 
were allowed to fade out of the picture. But something was wrong. 
Cathy failed to take roots in the good foster homes selected for her. 
She would disappear for a day or two always to search for her 
mother. A series of behavior problems began—lying, petty steal- 
ing, defiance of adult authority. Psychiatric consultation, local 
group care and other services were of no avail. Cathy did not 
respond to this help. She was eventually committed by the same 
Children’s Court to one of our outstanding institutions for pre- 
delinquents. The board rate was very high in the institution and 
their program required that young people be equipped with 
“special events” clothes. All of these things were supplied, some 
through Welfare funds, others through contributions of friends, 
and Cathy seemed at last to be coming into her own. She dis- 
covered that she had leadership ability, and seemed a poised and 
satisfied young woman. Upon discharge from the institution, she 
joined one of the branches of government service, and was “on her 
own. 


That was a year ago. Recently I read in my morning paper that 
she had been arrested charged with first degree robbery, first 
degree grand larceny, and second degree assault. 


I went back to our old records and tried to see 
where we had failed. Some will say that we cannot 
always be successful; that we could not make her 
mother be a good parent. But that is side-stepping 
the issue. I am not sure now that we could not have 
found something positive in this child’s mother, 
something that Cathy could be proud of and identify 
with. If we had located her—she was somewhere in 
the community and Cathy always found her—we 
might have helped her develop her interest in the 
child. I am not sure that the grim-sounding grand- 
parents could not have been helped to have different 
attitudes toward the situation and that Cathy could 
not have developed some warmth and understanding 
of them. I am convinced that Cathy’s story would 
have ended differently if the agencies, instead of do- 
ing so many things for her, had diverted some of their 
time into working with her relatives and if this was 
not productive, finding her a permanent home 
through adoption. 


Of course, we all recognize that if Cathy’s mother 
had been an unmarried mother today instead of 20 
years ago, the story would have been different. Today 
she would be given help in surrendering her child for 
adoption planning. This would have insured for 
Cathy a home and parents to whom she would truly 
belong and for the mother the peace that comes 
through having done something good and fine for 
her child. 
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Teamwork Helps to Strengthen a Family 


Dr. John Bowlby has said, “The parents need to 
feel an expansion of their own character in the per- 
sonality of the child. Each needs to feel closely 
identified with the other.’* I believe this can be 
accomplished in seemingly hopeless cases through the 
wise use of our public assistance and child placement 
programs. 

The Leotti family is a case in point. The eight 
children were left in foster care when the mother died 
in the state hospital. The father, a laborer, with little 
education, had sustained his family through employ- 
ment in the WPA program and with temporary help 
from neighbors and the maternal grandmother. So 
large a family could not be managed indefinitely in 
this hit-or-miss fashion, and placement was inevitable. 

The father was encouraged to see the children in 
foster homes on a planned basis and have them home 
occasionally on week-ends and the children were 
encouraged to discuss certain of their problems with 
him. The caseworkers had difficulty in trying to 
placate foster mothers who thought the father should 
not have so much to say and also in trying to placate 
the father who felt the children were losing respect 
for him. 

Seven months after his first wife’s death, this unas- 
suming, quiet little man married for a second time— 
a spinster nine years his junior, voluble, aggressive, 
of American-born parents and a different religion. 
Immediately, he wanted his children around him. A 
conference was arranged between the child welfare 
and public assistance divisions. This was facilitated 
by a children’s consultant on the public assistance 
staff, who also serves on the children’s committee of 
the placement division. 

An effort was made to point up the strengths and 
weakness in this situation. It seemed that the father 
really had love and affection for his children, and 
really wanted them in the home. He was a steady 
worker, but did not command a very large wage. He 
did not have much insight and lacked understanding 
of children’s behavior. His new wife was an unknown 
quantity, but she expected to have the children home 
and expressed interest in working with the agency. 
The children’s own maternal grandmother was bitter 
about the father’s remarriage and hostile to the 
stepmother. 

The placement division and public assistance divi- 
sion continued to work closely in a coordinated effort 
to save the home and parents for these children. Al- 
though they were all returned home, the oldest boy 


*Bowlby, John, Maternal Care and Mental Health, \nternational 
Document Service, Columbia University Press, New York, N. Y. 
1950. 
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was finally replaced because he could not accept his 
stepmother, and was trying to turn the younger 
children against her. His grandmother identified with 
him in this. Back in the foster home some of his 
tensions were relieved, and the need to express so 
much hostility was removed. His family began to 
mean something to him, and as he grew older, he 
came to identify with the parents in such matters as 
the necessity for disciplining the younger children. 

Many problems beset the stepmother. Learning to 
cook and eat Italian food, managing on a budget, 
putting up with crowded, inadequate living quarters, 
and the like. At successive committee meetings, pub- 
lic assistance agreed to back up the stepmother in 
locating better quarters even though this meant a 
larger supplementation to the budget. Payments on 
small debts incurred by the parents in trying to 
provide more adequately for this large family were 
allowed in the budget. Caseworkers from both divi- 
sions developed techniques for supporting the efforts 
to meet the children’s needs. The children too were 
given help in understanding how things seemed to 
their stepmother and father and why they all had to 
accept certain limits. 

Through efforts of the public assistance worker, 
better living arrangements were secured. The father, 
encouraged by this progress, found himself an extra 
night’s work. Crises continued to occur, but the 
family, both adults and children, had learned that 
there were ways of handling such episodes besides 
turning on one another or leaving home. They sought 
out their caseworker and were learning the art of 
“talking things over.” Relief was necessary only on an 
intermittent basis, but both divisions continued to give 
service in accordance with their respective functions. 


Paper Work vs. Service Rendered 


The home had been preserved for the children and 
the children were assured of a healthier preparation 
for community living. And, to consider the financial 
aspect only, during one calendar year, the period of 
greatest movement of the case, the relief costs 
amounted to $501.44 including such things as cloth- 
ing, moving, medical expense and miscellaneous 
items. Foster care for that same period for the five 
children who might have been placed would have 
amounted to $1,819.80 exclusive of clothing and 
medical costs. 

However, the money spent was the smallest invest- 
ment in this case. Scores of home visits and hours of 
office interviewing were made available by both divi- 
sions. The administration had to enable the workers 
to develop a broadened philosophy and greater un- 
derstanding of each other’s function. A child place- 
ment worker who had felt foster care was always “‘the 
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answer” or a public assistance worker who could not 
use public assistance policies flexibly would have 
“missed the boat.” 

What about the investment of time by the public 
assistance worker on this case? I know she was wor- 
ried about the “paper work” that was piling up while 
she took the time—literally stole it—to work with 
this family. We have always recognized, sometimes 
secretly and sometimes verbally, that the placement 
division has had more time to spend with people be- 
cause they have less paper work to do. 

Those of us at the grass roots, struggling to serve 
people, do not have the time to examine and analyze 
use of forms and procedures as much as we would 
like to. I do not believe people who are remote from 
the agency’s everyday job can help us without first 
understanding our agencies. One of my supervisors 
made a very succinct statement recently when shown 
a sample of a state form which I understand some 
child placement people started to use recently. She 
said, ““Here comes the tail wagging the dog!’ How 
can the state establish necessary controls without 
removing all initiative, imagination and zest from our 
work? 


Need for In-Service Training 

I also asked, ‘“‘How are we going to see to it that 
our convictions are also those of our staff? How many 
workers have said to ADC mothers, ““Why don’t you 
place your child and go to work—you don’t want to 
be on relief all your life do you?” Or how many child 
placement workers say to a disturbed parent, ““We 
don’t place children so that mothers can work” with- 
out taking pains to examine the situation more closely ? 

When complaints come to the administrative level 
about such things from indignant citizens you say 
that so and so is not your policy. But these are 
things that are being said by your representatives. 
Orientation and on-the-job training are certainly 
factors here. Administrators must keep closer to 
workers. This is not alone the problem of large 
agencies. I have talked with rural workers at confer- 
ences who say, “Well, frankly, I don’t know what my 
commissioner’s point of view is on that.’”” Sometimes 
a worker is afraid to be flexible because she does not 
know what the administrator’s reaction would be in a 
given situation or whether she could depend on him 
for backing. A Commissioner has to be ready to 
explain to the taxpayers any stand he takes. Before 
he’can give support to his worker, he needs to know 
clearly what the trends are which effect good child 
welfare practices and how he, himself, actually feels 
about them. With such knowledge and certainty he 
can explain his reasons and give his staff the security 
of his backing that they need. 
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For example, both administrator and practitioner 
should be agreed that the parent’s payments for his 
child’s care are for the purpose of giving him a tangi- 
ble exercise in the job of being a parent and not to 
punish him. Another way of saying it is that in a 
democracy such as ours where the parent, not the 
state runs the family, it is important for parents to 
hold on to and understand the value of financially 
supporting their dependents. How do administrators 
and practitioners share these kinds of thoughts? This 
has nothing to do with reimbursement or paper work. 
It’s how you can help your staff with a broad philos- 
ophy out of which will grow tested policies and 
procedures for getting the job done. 

This applies to the A.D.C. division too. Here a 
worker is faced with all the problems of emotional 
adjustment inherent in a broken home, the problem 
of limited financing, and the over-all objective of 
preserving the home at all costs. But what special 
equipment does she have and what can we help her 
to achieve? 

The fact that A.D.C. has kept so many children in 
their own homes has practically eliminated the or- 
phans and half-orphans from placement agency case- 
loads. The children who come to us now tend to be 
those with extremely damaged personalities and be- 
havior problems. This only emphasizes our need for 
developing other community facilities around this 
theme of “strengthening family ties,” Homemaker 
Service, Day Care Services, etc. 

As a person actively engaged in day-by-day plan- 
ning for dependent children, talking to persons who 
are administrating various divisions of the Social 
Welfare Program, I must re-emphasize: 


When you think of Child Welfare you must think of the needs 
of the child wherever he is and administer to him those services 
in your program which will best meet his needs at a particular 
time in his life. 

You must have convictions about the importance of family ties 
for children. 

You must help your staff to understand that while working 
within the framework of the Social Welfare Law they can use it 
flexibly to meet human needs. 

You must establish training programs for all of your staff, 
practitioners, supervisors, and for foster parents, in order that they 
may acquire the skill necessary to function in a profession whose 
concepts are changing and in a community which is constantly 
developing new resources. 


We cannot accomplish these things separately. 
Just as the child needs his parents who can lead and 
guide him, but who will recognize his individual 
capabilities and develop them, so does the family of 
public welfare agencies need positive and reciprocal 
identity with our parent, the state department of 
social welfare, in order that we may fulfill our respon- 
sibilities to children in need. 
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Three Receive Mary E. Boretz Awards 


THE Award Committee selected three papers which 
dealt with institutional care, community planning, 
and public responsibility for children’s services, re- 
spectively, for the 1954 Mary E. Boretz Awards. 

The First Award of $250 went to Milton Willner of 
the Orthodox Jewish Children’s Home, Cleveland, 
Ohio, for his paper, ‘““A Changing Approach to the 
Parent-Child Relationship in an Institutional Set- 
ting.” The Committee found that the manuscript 
offered something new and stimulating in its discus- 
sion of the concept of including parents of children 
under care as an integral part of the institutional 
program. 

The Second Award of $150 was presented to Max 
Silverstein of the Pennsylvania Citizen’s Association 
of Philadelphia for “The Story of Johnnie.” The 
name, “Johnnie,” symbolizes Pennsylvania’s depend- 
ent and neglected children; the manuscript describes 
how the citizens of Pennsylvania worked to provide 
for their care. 

Edwin F. Hann of the New Jersey State Board of 
Child Welfare, Trenton, New Jersey, received Hon- 
orable Mention. His manuscript, “First Year’s Ex- 
perience with a New Investment in Children,” dis- 
cusses the administration of a new statute which 
extended and gave flexibility to existing child welfare 
services, relaxing restrictions on intake and making it 
possible to have better timing in coping with prob- 
lems affecting children. 

The Awards were presented at National Confer- 
ence on May 13. The First Award paper will be 
published shortly as a pamphlet; the Second Award 
and Honorable Mention will appear in forthcoming 
issues of CH1LD WELFARE. 

The task of making the awards rests solely with the 
Award Committee, and reading and judging the 
manuscripts submitted demanded a great deal of 
time on the part of each Committee member. The 
1954 Award Committee consisted of: 

Virginia Becker, Executive Director, National Publicity Coun- 

cil, New York City. 
Olivia G. Chase, Board Member, St. Christopher’s School, 
Dobb's Ferry, N. Y. 

E. Marguerite Gane, Executive Secretary, Children’s Aid and 
SPCC, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Hyman Grossbard, Assistant Professor, New York School of 
Social Work, New York City. 

Roman L. Haremski, Superintendent, Child Welfare Division, 
State Department of Public Welfare, Springfield, Ill. 

Dorothy Hutchinson, Professor of Social Work, New York 
School of Social Work, New York City. 

Adelaide Kaiser, Director, Hillside Children’s Center, Roches- 

ter, N. Y. ‘ 

Frieda M. Kuhlmann, Executive Secretary, The First Family 

Day Care Center, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Lucille Lazar, Personnel Director, Jewish Child Care Associa- 
tion, New York City. 
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Elizabeth H. Robinson, Executive Director, Family and Chil- 

dren’s Service, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Ruth Weisenbarger, Assistant Director, Sheltering Arms Chil- 

dren’s Service, New York City. 

Verne Weed, Assistant Executive Director, Children’s Services 

of Connecticut, Hartford, Conn. 

Helen M. Wheeler, Director, South End Day Nursery, Boston, 

Mass. 

The League considers it a privilege to administer 
the Mary E. Boretz Memorial Fund and wishes to 
express deep appreciation to the Committee for its 
invaluable participation. 

e 


Awards for Best Interpretive Materials Presented 


Firry-FOUR agencies submitted 342 pieces of 
printed material for the First Annual “How to do it 
Better” contest. The winning brochures, pamphlets 
and papers were displayed at National Conference, 
and the ten agencies receiving award scrolls for their 
publications were as follows: 


Best Printed Annual Report 
Sheltering Arms Children’s Service, New York 
Jewish Family and Children’s Service of Minne- 
apolis 


Best Foster Care Handbook 
“You and Your Foster Child” 
Family and Children’s Bureau of Columbus, 
Ohio and 
“Handbook for Foster Parents” 
Jewish Social Service Bureau 
Detroit, Michigan 


Most Original Description of an Agency's Work 
The Lutheran Welfare Society of Minnesota, and 
Children’s Foster Care Service 
Oakland, California 

Most Novel Public Relations Printed Material 
Boys’ and Girls’ Aid Society of Oregon 


Best Interpretive Articles in Newspapers and Other 
Publications 
Child Care Centers, Inc. of Milwaukee 


Best Mimeographed Material 
Volunteers of America Day Nursery 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


The panel of judges was composed of Virginia 
Becker, Executive Director, National Publicity Coun- 
cil for Health and Welfare Services; Daniel Melchior, 
Publisher of the Library Journal; Maxwell S. Stew- 
art, Editor of Public Affairs Pamphlets and Alex- 
ander L. L. Crosby, Free Lance Writer and designer 
of annual reports and pamphlets in the health and 
welfare field, all of New York City. Victor Wein- 
garten, Public Relations Director of the League 
supervised and organized the contest. 
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Study of Institutional Budgeting Planned 


Wr are very pleased to announce that foundation 
funds have been obtained which enable the League to 
enter into a joint project with the United States 
Children’s Bureau of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, to develop improved methods of 
estimating the costs of institutional care of children. 
The need for such a project has been recognized for a 
long time, but we know that growing interest in mak- 
ing new and different use of institutional services for 
special groups of children, has intensified that need 
many times over. 

The project will be under the direction of Edward 
E. Schwartz, Chief of the Program Analysis Branch 
of the United States Children’s Bureau who is cur- 
rently directing a similar effort on work measurement 
for performance budgeting in foster home and adop- 
tion services under the joint auspices of the Elizabeth 
McCormick Memorial Fund of Chicago and the 
Illinois Childrens Home & Aid Society. Thus we shall 
have ““companion projects.” 

It is estimated that the study will take one year 
and will include the following: 

a. Locating and describing the important known difficulties in 
the costing process. 

b. Developing a preliminary framework of a work measurement 

procedure for a children’s agency. 

c. Making an actual examination of an agency providing insti- 

tutional services to test the process and to explore the prob- 
lems of obtaining cost data. 


d. Tabulating, analyzing and interpreting the data preliminary 
to publishing final reports. 


It is hoped that the ultimate results will provide 
guidance for institutional budgeting, particularly per- 
formance budgeting, comparison of costs with other 
agencies and analyzing the relationships of good 
service to costs that will prove a valuable aid to both 
public and private agencies. 


BOOK SERVICE 


From time to time, books are published 


which are of special interest to child welfare 
workers and several of these books can now 


be purchased from the League: 


Maternal Care and Mental 


Health, John Bowlby Paper Bound $2.00 


l Cloth Bound 2.50 
Out of Wedlock, Leontine Young 
Roofs for the Family, Eva Burmeister 


Group Work in the Institution, 
Gisela Konopka 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


The Relationship of the Child Welfare Worker to 
the School * 


In the field of child welfare, it is an accepted principle 
that, in general, social workers can best help children 
by giving help to the adults in their lives. In the case 
of children under care, there is a special kind of 
understanding required on the part of foster parents, 
teachers or others coming in contact with these chil- 
dren whose security has been so threatened by the 
experience of separation from natural parents. Natu- 
rally this experience has many implications in terms 
of the importance of pride in and respect for family, 
parental failure, or absence of parental care and love, 
as these are related to healthy emotional development. 

The child welfare worker, because he is equipped 
with this special knowledge, has a vital role in sharing 
his understanding with school personnel whose con- 
tact with children is very close and continuous. By 
reaching teachers early before crises develop, the 
working relationship between agency and school and 
the understanding already established will hopefully 
reduce the incidence and intensity of frustration on 
the part of teachers, rendering them better informed 
and therefore more helpful to the children. 


It has often been stated that a school experience is 
similar to a family experience in that the child can 
and does face many of the same emotional sensations 
that he is subject to in his own home. It is true that 
the school is an extension of the family. At home the 
child relates to parents or parent-substitutes and 
siblings; at school these same relationships are para- 
mount, but appear on a broader scale. He may meet 
several teachers in the course of his day and his 
sibling relationships are multiplied. It can be stated, 
therefore, that familial relationships plus the child’s 
own intellectual endowment determine the kind of 
adjustment the child will make during his school day. 
The foundation of the child’s school adjustment 
really begins in the home many years before he enters 
school. He brings to school all the set patterns of 
behavior he has acquired through his formative years 
of emotional growth. His feelings toward authority 
figures and peers are reactivated upon his entrance in 
school. His experience therefore becomes pleasant or 
frightening, depending upon the kind of earlier expe- 
rience that is revivified by the stimulus of the 
classroom. 


*From the Casework Manual, Child Welfare Section, Rhode 
Island State Department of Welfare, Providence, Rhode Island, 
May, 1954. p. 205. This section was developed by Anthony E. 
Ricci, Casework Supervisor. 
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With the above in mind, we might say that chil- 
dren under the agency care—children who because of 
misfortune or other circumstance are in need of foster 
care— begin their school experience at a disadvantage. 
Physical and emotional deprivation, shifts in living 
arrangements in the child’s early years, plus the 
actual trauma of separation from the parent subject 
our children to an experience which differs from that 
which the child growing up with one set of adequate 
parents experiences. They must approach schools 
with greater tensions, fears, distrust and preoccupa- 
tion which make their settling down more difficult. 

Occasionally teachers might have had unfortunate 
experiences with foster children, because of the 
greater burden that these children carry. They may 
look upon the children as different and anticipate 
trouble with all such children. It is true that because 
foster children are likely to have more problems than 
other children they may possibly cause more trouble 
in the classroom. 

Perhaps the primary purpose in visiting a school to 
prepare for the child’s coming is to help the teachers 
or principal look beyond these “‘symptoms” the chil- 
dren might present and help the teacher to see the 
relation between the child’s earlier experiences and 
his behavior in school. The child, too, at this point is 
dealing with a completely new environment—a new 
home, a new neighborhood, and a new school all at 
once. This in itself can be greatly disturbing to the 
child. The resultant understanding on the part of 
teachers, and the feeling of sharing with the agency 
should make for a more positive school experience for 
him. 

The job of making this adjustment more comfort- 
able for the child becomes, of necessity, that of his 
social worker, the person most constant in the child’s 
life since his separation from home. 

It becomes first of all particularly important for 
the child welfare worker to establish himself as a 
helping person in the area in which he is located. Our 
first step in this regard involves the worker introduc- 
ing himself to the various school officials in his area, 
1.e€., superintendent, principal, attendance officer. It 
is at this point we make known the program of our 
agency and offer our services as child welfare con- 
sultants. If this important groundwork is carried out 
well in the beginning, the incidence of individual 
problems will be decreased later. We do have a re- 
sponsibility to the community in which we work, 
over and above our responsibility to individual chil- 
dren, to make ourselves available and accessible to 
those people in the community who are responsible 
for observing children and their needs. 

The second step in our preparation of the school for 
the child is a visit by the worker prior to the child’s 
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placement to acquaint the school with the individual 
child. It is at this point that we become “‘interpre- 
ters” of the particular child’s plight and his reactions 
to it. The worker should explain something about the 
child, why he is as he is, and what the agency is 
trying to do for him in placement. This approach has 
a twofold soundness. First, the school will appreciate 


the agency’s interest in the child and its understand- 
ing of the school’s problems, and secondly it will offer 
to the child the security which will come from being 
able to tell the child that the school knows about his 
coming and is expecting him. At this point, too, the 
worker should present identifying data on the child, 
necessary to explain his “two-family” situation so he 
will not be put into the position of doing it himself— 
he may not be ready to. 

The third step involves the relationship of the 
foster parent with the school, since the latter, too, has 
an important role in this relationship with the child 
and his school. The foster father or foster mother 
should accompany the child to the school the first day 
of entrance to acquaint him with his teacher and his 
new school. It is also important that foster parents be 
helped to understand the problems of the school, so 
that they will not overidentify with our children to a 
point where we have a split in authority, i.e. the 
parent fighting the authority of the school and vice 
versa. Both have the same job in helping the foster 
child to a successful adult adjustment, although their 
roles are different. 

With the child starting in school for the first time, 
the worker again lays the foundation for his coming 
by being sure that all the necessary credentials such 
as medicals, vaccinations, identifying data, baptismal 
records for parochial schools, etc., are in order. Also, 
special handicaps should be pointed out to the school 
beforehand, with the hope that the school might meet 
the special need of the child. Again, the role of the 
foster parent is to present the child to the school and 
continue to be the real support in helping the young- 
ster become acquainted with this unknown, new, 
awesome experience. 

The more severely disturbed child who is already 
in school will continue to act out and project onto his 
teacher and classmates much of the negative or 
hostile feelings he has cultivated from his unfavorable 
previous environment. In this area the caseworker 
should and must see a definite need in helping the 
school to treat the child. A mere interpretation of the 
dynamics of the behavior is not enough. We must 
offer in a conjunctive way practical aid in helping the 
child to adjust despite his limitations. This offers 
some relief to the teacher who then will not have to 
feel totally responsible for an improvement in the 
child’s behavior. Work with the attendance depart- 
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ment, or the social agency attached to the school 
system, in this area might create special resources in 
the system for a child with a behavior problem. We 
should use every facility, casework, psychiatric and 
school, to effect a better group adjustment for the 
child. 

The agency relationship with the school, therefore, 
js a continuous one, as is our relationship with foster 
parents. It is vital in that it creates for the child a 
more understanding atmosphere and therefore aids in 
his continuous adjustment to society. Only by mak- 
ing the school aware of the nature of our services and 
the needs of our children can we expect teachers to 
help in meeting these needs. The more cooperation we 
show, the greater will be the return in terms of 
services to children. 


BOOK NOTES 


Suggested State Legislation, developed by The Drafting Com- 
mittee of State Officials, The Council of State Governments, 
Chicago. October, 1953. 83 pp. $1.00. 


This report covers the activities and program of 
the Council of State Government as developed by the 
Drafting Committee of State Officials. It suggests 
state legislation for 1954, and carries recently promul- 
gated, uniform acts of the National Conference of 
Commissioners on Uniform State Laws. The Report 
is of interest to social workers, especially for those 
working in the fields of the handicapped, the mentally 
ill, parole and probation and adoptions. 

The Uniform Adoption Act is directed to state 
legislatures, and to state officials, agencies and organ- 
izations interested in amending and strengthening 
the state adoption laws. The act can be used by social 
welfare agencies for the purposes of interpretation, 
and not as an end in itself. This is especially true 
when we realize that adoption legislation cannot be 
separated from laws pertaining to licensing of private 
child welfare services and foster homes, protection of 
the neglected, dependent and delinquent child; chil- 
dren born out of wedlock, physically and mentally 
handicapped children and laws affecting independent 
placements. 

The Uniform Act may lead us to a reexamination 
of our adoption laws—on both a state and local com- 
munity level. This may be highly desirable in areas 
regarding conflict of jurisdictions; hearings; inde- 
pendent placements; licensing the variety of public 
and private agencies authorized to present the study 
to the court; problems of state residence require- 
ments; consent, waiting period; records of adoption; 
and the relationship of the state public welfare de- 
partment to child placing agencies. 

One of the major weaknesses in the development of 
a sound adoption program is our failure to promote a 
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strong and adequate public relations program relative 
to strengthening and improving state legislation af- 
fecting adoption in line with sound adoption practices. 
Increased public understanding regarding essentials 
of adoption law and procedure will inevitably lead to 
improved legislation in harmony with the needs of 
children and their parents. 

Adoption legislation to protect the child, the 
natural parents, the adoptive parents and the general 
community must be based on sound social welfare 
legislation affecting all children. 


Practice of Social Workers in Psychiatric Hospitals and 
Clinics, by Tessie D. Berkman. American Association of 
Psychiatric Social Workers, Inc., New York. 1953. 158 pp. $2.00. 
Every once in awhile, a profession turns out a work 

of deceptively vast importance. Such is this Research 

Study sponsored by the AAPSW under grant from 

the National Institute of Mental Health. It is a 

heroic, pioneer effort in finding facts directly from the 

people doing the job, on a scale never before at- 
tempted. 

The Committee responsible for the design of the 
study early determined to collect fact insofar as pos- 
sible rather than to evolve opinion. The aim therefore 
was to learn who the social workers are and what they 
do in most of the psychiatric hospitals and clinics in 
the United States. The result is a systematic over-all 
study of the responsibilities carried by these social 
workers on their day-by-day jobs. There was no re- 
striction on the qualifications of the social workers; 
to be included they need only to be employed on the 
staff of the hospital or clinic, either titled a social 
worker or designated as carrying social work respon- 
sibility. A total of almost 1800 social workers in over 
500 psychiatric hospitals and clinics provided the 
data on which Miss Berkman’s report is based. 

There are narrative and tabular descriptions of the 
hospital or clinic setting as the milieu in which social 
work practice takes place; of the organization of the 
social service department within these settings; of the 
characteristics of the social workers, such as age, 
education, experience, salary; and of the activities of 
the social workers, such as casework, group activity, 
supervision, administration, community relations, 
teaching, and research. 

Miss Berkman examined separately, and com- 
pared, the hospital and the clinic data. She found 
striking differences in organization and structure of 
the two settings and of social service units within the 
setting, which inevitably influenced the practice of 
social work. She concluded that the differences out- 
weighed the similarities; were, in fact, so great that 
“one cannot but raise the question of whether there 
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may be some very different adaptation of social work 
in psychiatric hospitals as compared with psychiatric 
clinics.”” She described in detail the distinctive fea- 
tures of social work practice in each setting. 

The whole report is remarkably clear, straight- 
forward and uncluttered. There are words of caution 
about certain weightings; e.g. the federal agencies are 
nearly 100 per cent represented 1n contrast to others. 
There is a warning against assuming that something 
means “better than” when it is described as “‘differ- 
ent than.” The problems of communication are 
emphasized; nevertheless, the conclusions are based 
on reported facts, what the social workers said they 
were doing. 

A careful reading of the findings makes clear not 
only the facts that are assembled from vast amounts 
of data, but also the numerous unanswered questions 
stimulated by them. Hopefully these will lead to 
further study and research in all areas of social work. 
Miss Berkman identifies here and there some of the 
matters which need further, especially qualitative, 
investigation. Provocative questions certainly emerge 
from the material on supervision, on administration, 
on patterns of collaboration, on the descriptive con- 
fusions—the stereotype, the cliché, the term with 
cloudy meanings—and on the special features, the 
complications, and the promise of research in social 
work. These are not special problems for psychiatric 
social work. They bear on the whole field. 

If there is any single finding which has critical 
implications for the profession, it is the high incidence 
of untrained workers in this specialty. What does this 
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mean, not alone for psychiatric social work but for 
social work as a profession? If other specialties, for 
instance child welfare, are practiced by large num- 
bers of untrained people, are there differences in 
practice that can be correlated with training? What 
is professional about social work? If not all settings 


require, or can obtain, trained social workers, can we 
identify any pattern in those that do, or in the prac- 
tice which is carried on there by trained social work- 
ers? Perhaps such a basic study as Miss Berkman’s 
should be extended into other fields of social work, so 
that we might proceed from fact rather than theo- 
retical assumptions about what constitutes actual 
practice, not in a separate spot here or there but ona 
large scale in a wide range of settings. After that, 
careful evaluative studies are needed, beyond the 
scope of the basic fact-finding. 

Miss Berkman’s book is a small one, but it is a 
book to be read by every social worker, not just with 
his eyes, but with his mind as well. 


CHaRL RHODE 
Chief Social Worker, Veterans Administration 
Mental Hygiene Clinic, San Franctsco, California 


We sincerely regret the error in listing Mrs. Rhoda 
W. Bacmeister, the reviewer of Karl de Schweinitz’s 
Growing Up which appeared in the March issue, as 
Director of the Manhattanville Neighborhood Cen- 
ter. Mrs. Bacmeister is Director of the Manhattan- 
ville Nursery Association. 
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Caseworker with M. S. W. or 
equivalent for interesting adoption 
and related casework position. Sal- 
ary $3700-$4100. Can appoint at 
$4100. Write Mr. M. S. Bier, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, Jackson Branch, 
Michigan Children’s Aid Society, 
408 Carter Bldg., Jackson, Mich. 


CASEWORKER, graduate school of so- 
cial work, to work with children in foster 
homes and own homes. Program includes 
psychiatry, remedial education and psy- 
chological services. Reasonable caseload, 
good supervision and other advantages. 
Salary $3400-$4400. Write Mrs. Nora 
Johnson, Children’s Aid Society, 150 E. 
45th St., New York, N. Y., or phone 
MUrray Hill 2-9040. 


CHILD WELFARE ©= June, 1954 


CASEWORKER, professionally trained. 
Nonsectarian residential treatment center 
for emotionally disturbed children, part of 
total agency services to children that in- 
clude foster home placement, adoption, 
etc. Supervision and psychiatric consulta- 
tion available. Salary range $3200-$4700 
dependent on experience. Good written 
personnel practices. Write to: Miss Ruth 
H. Atchley, Assistant Executive Director, 
Children’s Services of Connecticut, 1680 
Albany Ave., Hartford, Conn. 


CASEWORKER—Professionally trained. 
Child care experience desirable, but not 
required. Small institution. Supervision, 
psychiatric consultation. Immediate em- 
ployment. Beginning salary $3800. Write 
Gustave Hartman Home for Children, 
2450 Beach Channel Dr., Far Rockaway, 
N. Y., or call FA 7-3300. 


PROFESSIONAL COUNSELLOR, 
M.S.S.W., with either casework or group 
work background; to supervise boys in 
daily routines, develop activities program, 
share in therapeutic planning in treatment 
residence for emotionally disturbed boys, 
15-18 years. Single man only, to live in. 
Salary trom $3527 plus full maintenance. 
Apply: M. Doverman, Jewish Board ot 
Guardians, 74 St. Marks Pl., New York 3, 
NS 


CHALLENGING OPPORTUNITY for 
Caseworker in private, nonsectarian 
agency with expanding program and facil- 
ities. Small caseload, psychiatric consulta- 
tion. Salary, dependent on qualifications, 
$3400-$4200. Graduate training required. 
Write Children’s Home Society, 505 N. 
15th Ave., East, Duluth, Minn, 
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